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230 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. IV. 

Philosophy of Mind. An Essay on the Metaphysics of Psychology. 
By George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer- 
sity. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. — pp. xiv, 414. 

This volume may be regarded as a continuation of Professor Ladd's 
series of works on Psychology. As his readers are well aware, he has 
always maintained that a comprehensive treatment of mind, even from the 
point of view of scientific psychology demands a partial consideration, at 
least, of the metaphysical assumptions upon which the science is based. 
" This science, which as a science must ever remain chiefly descriptive, 
starts many inquiries regarding the real nature and relations to the external 
world, and especially to the body, of that subject of all the phenomena 
which we are accustomed to call the mind " (p. ix). These inquiries would 
lead an author too far afield when actually engaged in describing the con- 
crete phenomena of mind, and are therefore brought forward in a separate 
volume. Even here, however, we find that not all but only a more or less 
arbitrary selection of the metaphysical questions suggested by the empirical 
science of psychology, have been treated. To deal with them all would be 
almost to cover the whole sphere of philosophical study. The volume has 
twelve chapters, as follow : Chapters I and II, Psychology and the Philos- 
ophy of Mind; III, The Concept of Mind ; IV, The Reality of Mind ; V, 
The Consciousness of Identity and So-called Double Consciousness ; VI, The 
Unity of Mind; VII and VIII, Mind and Body; IX, Materialism and 
Spiritualism ; X, Monism and Dualism ; XI, Origin and Permanence of 
Mind; XII, Place of Man's Mind in Nature. 

A review of the work will appear in an early number. J. E. C. 

Logic. By Dr. Christoph Sigwart, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Tubingen. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Trans- 
lated by Helen Dendy. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — Vol. I, pp. xii, 391; vol. VIII, pp. 584. 

The appearance in an English dress of the new and enlarged edition of 
Sigwart's Logik so soon after its publication in Germany, is a matter of 
congratulation. It is also exceedingly fortunate that the English edition 
has been produced by the cooperation of author and translator, and 
can carry with it the assurance of the former that " it is completely free 
from misunderstanding, and represents everywhere as exactly as possible 
the original text." The first volume deals with the judgment, concept, 
and inference, " adhering as closely as possible to the traditional form 
of the science." In the second volume the author discusses the presup- 
positions from which scientific investigation starts, and the methods and 
aims within particular provinces of investigation. Besides the general 
theory of induction, the volume contains important chapters on the statistical 
method and the calculation of probabilities, and on the methodological 
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principles of historical, ethical, and psychological investigation. Dis- 
cussions of this character should commend the book to workers in these 
departments, and to others who are primarily interested in the practical 
applications of logic, rather than in the philosophical theory. 

Review will follow. J. E. C. 

The Elements of Ethics. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. — pp. vii, 467. 

In this work the author has attempted only to deal with the theoretical 
problems of Ethics. The method employed is a careful analysis of its 
fundamental conceptions and theories. As an introduction to the questions 
of present day interest, the second chapter is occupied with the history and 
development of ethical philosophy from the time preceding Socrates to the 
close of the period represented by Hume in England and Kant in Germany, 
only representative men being chosen for the purpose. We thus ascertain 
the large number of problems that have slowly accumulated in the progress 
of ethical speculation. The third chapter points out how ethical questions 
are affected, first, by the various conceptions entertained respecting such 
terms as virtue, good, right and duty, and, second, by confusion as to the 
nature of the motives to morality. Under this last topic a careful discussion 
is given respecting impulse, instinct, and reason, with a view to getting 
some general meaning for them which will be consistent and useful. In 
common usage the first two fluctuate between conscious and unconscious 
influences. This position must be abandoned if the terms are to have any 
place in morality, which must necessarily be purposive. Hence impulse is 
treated as a tendency to adjustment with the changes of environment, and 
so is irregular ; instinct, as an organic tendency to action, requiring a fixed 
environment for its adjustment ; and reason as adjustment to both the fixed 
and changing elements of environment. Impulse and instinct, as uncon- 
scious forces, are excluded from consideration. 

The fourth chapter discusses at considerable length the freedom of the 
will, and is based, first, upon a radical distinction between freedom and 
responsibility, and, second, upon three distinct conceptions of freedom, 
namely, liberty or physico-political freedom (exemption from external re- 
straint), spontaneity or subjective causation, and velleity or the capacity for 
alternative choice. The latter is the only real problem in the question, but 
in the controversy is often confused with the others. The object of the 
whole discussion is to secure a basis for corrective punishment as distinct 
from prevention, and to show the limitations to be placed upon responsi- 
bility while freedom (velleity) may remain intact. 

The subject of conscience is treated in two ways. The nature and the 
origin of it are separated from each other as different problems. The posi- 
tion taken in the first question is that conscience is not any unique or simple 
function of the mind, but simply the whole mind occupied about a certain 



